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STAPLES OF GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 



ALLEN CROSS 
State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado 



My story is of a chastened and transformed prodigal who left 
home, not because in his youthful bumptiousness he thought he 
could take the part of his father's goods that would ultimately fall 
to him and make a big hit in the business world with it, but because 
he was no longer welcome. He was taking up too much room. 
The younger members of the family, as they began to grow in 
stature, were being cramped. A large part of the family's atten- 
tion was being devoted to the recognition of the decorative features 
of this elder son — things of little importance in themselves — and he 
was not contributing anything very useful to the support of the 
family. 

Thus it happened that he was ejected to make room for the 
growth of the younger sons and daughters. He went without 
his patrimony, and had even to submit to having a bad name put 
upon him by those who did not wish him well. For ten years or 
so he was knocked about from pillar to post, sometimes even denied 
admission in quarters where he had always been an honored guest 
before ; and when he found a welcome at all, it was to a very humble 
place below stairs with the scullions. 

But the prodigal has come back home. He is stripped of all 
his pretty but useless adornments. He does not jostle the younger 
members of the family. He tries his best to serve them, and is 
gradually coming to be acknowledged as an extremely useful 
colaborer with the others of the household. No fatted calf was 
killed to do honor to his return; but it is quite possible that, if he 
does his work well and observes a fitting sense of proportion, he 
may be asked up from the humble place where he now takes his 
meals and be given an inconspicuous stool even at the General 
Education Board. 
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Well, grammar is the subject of my story, and the modern 
teaching of grammar the burden of my song. Two Colorado 
hunters went out into the wilds of the San Juan Mountains to bag 
a mountain lion. One very scientifically "made a survey" before 
he started on the trip and found that there is approximately one- 
fifth of a lion to the square mile in a certain section of the timber. 
He had a bell-mouthed cannon constructed, loaded it with slugs, 
and fired it at random out into the brush in the hope of annihilating 
the game which statistics declared to be fractionally at large. He 
produced a thundering lot of noise, but when he searched the shrub- 
bery he found that he hadn't killed the cat. 

The other hunter provided himself with a high-power rifle 
equipped with a Maxim silencer, searched the five square miles, 
treed the one complete lion, and brought the beast down with a 
well-aimed shot. 

"A foolish figure; but farewell it, for I will use no art." 

We've been teaching grammar like my first hunter. We've 
known that there is big game somewhere in the timber; and we've 
fired a scattering cannon charge at random to see what we could 
bring down. I am going to admit so much about the teaching of 
grammar in the elementary school that I may seem prejudiced 
against the prodigal unless I make similar admissions for some 
other common-school subjects. In behalf of the school superin- 
tendents, I freely admit that they are directing teachers to fire 
broadcast, blunderbuss fashion, at spelling, at physiology and 
hygiene, and to a less extent at history and arithmetic, to mention 
only the most glaring cases in the school curriculum. 

The functional method, the plan of the hunter who provides 
himself with a high-power rifle, locates his game, and brings it 
down with a well-directed shot by using a relatively small charge 
and producing but little noise, is the coming method — the watch- 
word of the next ten transforming years. Doubtless within those 
years the term "functional'.' will be used so much and will be so 
ill used that it will become a by-word and a hissing to many an 
over-superintended teacher. That's the misfortune of a necessary 
reform. Recall "apperception," "dynamic factor," "vital statis- 
tics," "standardization," and "survey." Nevertheless, the morn- 
ing glow of the functional method is on the horizon. 
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What is it ? It is finding what is to be done and then pro- 
ceeding with the greatest economy of means consistent with 
effectiveness to do the thing — not vaguely and generally, but specifi- 
cally for individuals. If thirty- two children in the fifth grade 
already know the table of sevens, and three do not know it, the 
functional method directs the teacher to find out who are the 
delinquent three and then teach the sevens to them, concentrating 
all the effort on the three instead of taking a week and blazing 
away at the whole thirty-five with ammunition one-tenth of which 
would serve for the three who are fair game for the gun loaded with 
sevens. 

If you knew the facts about a child who passes for a "terrible" 
speller, is it not quite possible that he habitually misspells only 
fifty or sixty common words? Perhaps four pupils in a class of 
forty give the whole grade the name of "awful" spellers. Each 
of the four, it is quite possible, has his own set of words overlapping 
each the other somewhat. Do we not worry the whole forty, and 
waste days and days of their time because we do not know the 
facts ? Why not set out to learn what words each pupil misspells, 
make a list of the misspelled words common to the whole group, 
drill the forty on these, and then make an individual matter of the 
words that each child claims for his own ? 

These two examples, the one from arithmetic, the other from 
spelling, will serve to illustrate what I mean by the functional, as 
opposed to the general, method, although it would be no trouble 
to summon examples from each of the other elementary-school sub- 
jects. But now that I have generously admitted the faults of all 
my neighbors and kindly offered to remove some motes, allow 
me to turn my attention to certain beams that I am painfully 
aware of. 

We have taught the whole of grammar to all of our pupils as 
if it were an end in itself. We have adorned the subject with frills 
that it never possessed. We have allowed it to carry a dead weight 
of pigeonhole lumber pertinent enough to grammar as the science 
of language, but wholly useless to grammar as a tool to give a child 
the use of correct speech, unstinted and direct. We have given it 
classifications and complexities which may be valuable as mental 
discipline, but which actually hinder its true function. 
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As an adult student of the science of language I want to know 
all there is to know about English grammar. But the only interest 
a child in the elementary school can have in this subject is his 
interest in it as it helps him to determine what to say or what 
to write when in doubt about the customary usage in a sentence 
he is formulating. That's the function of grammar; and only 
those facts of grammar really function which actually serve that 
purpose. 

Once admit this, and your problem defines itself. What kinds 
of errors do pupils actually make? Are there some errors that 
practically all children in a given community make ? (I am already 
convinced that we must make at least community surveys — that 
there is no one set of errors common to New Haven, Pittsburgh, 
Macon, Fort Smith, Leadville, Santa Barbara, and Boise.) What 
are the speech irregularities of Edith Stone, Eddie Tolliver, Kate 
Thatcher, and Willie Steinmark? 

Until very recently nobody thought of finding out what children 
actually say. I grant that some older lists were made — but these 
were made under the lamp. They were either vague recollections 
of what the compiler had heard or else a list made deductively — a 
list of errors which might be expected if one should consider the 
difficulties of English speech and the tendency of human nature 
to catch the nearest way, the easiest way, the slipshod way. 

Then came two honest efforts actually to find out, by observa- 
tion and notation on the spot, what children actually say. I refer 
to the Boise list made under the direction of Miss Earheart and Miss 
Small, and the Kansas City list made by Dean Charters and Miss 
Miller. 

Since the publication of these there has been more or less talk 
about grammar based on errors. But, excellent as these pre- 
liminary surveys have been, I do not believe we are yet ready to 
make a grammar based on errors. Do we yet know what the errors 
are? Is there a body of errors, common to all children, large 
enough to become a foundation upon which to build up a teaching 
system for grammar ? Are the errors that have already been noted 
the significant ones — the ones which make the difference between 
coherent speech and chaotic groping for expression ? 
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Young people in my college classes tell me that their previous 
teachers have been very careful to train them not to use "got," 
not to use a preposition at the end of a sentence, not to say "try 
and," not to split the infinitive, and to set off with commas a phrase 
out of its usual order. Of course, these were not the only errors, 
or imaginary errors, eradicated; but for some reason teachers have 
succeeded in making these imaginary faults of speech stand out 
more prominently than much more serious matters. 

The trouble with all the lists that I have yet seen in print is 
that they regard the errors in the use of form and idiom as the 
most significant. I think that those errors that becloud the thought 
are by all odds the more significant ones. A girl who says: "I 
like a black hat for street, 'cause black don't give no bad con- 
trasts with any color dress I got on," uses pretty crude forms of 
expression. But what she says is very much clearer than this 
attempt to say the same thing — an attempt, by the way, which 
contains no one of the errors listed in the best of the printed lists: 
"You see, a black hat for street — any color suits — my dress, and 
stuff. Well, I just think it always pays." 

The Boise list of errors has only a dozen items: Principal parts 
of the verb, disagreement of verb and subject, sequence of tenses, 
uses of "shall " and "will," " try and " for " try to," double negative, 
bad pronunciation, case forms of pronouns, pronouns for adjectives, 
indefinite reference, adjectives for adverbs, and colloquialisms, 
vulgarisms, provincialisms, and incorrect idioms. These are some- 
what subdivided, but I believe I have included them all in this 
brief summary. From this dozen I would subtract "try and." 
I do not like the expression, but I believe it is seen about as fre- 
quently as "try to" in literary works. 

The Kansas City tabulation has twenty-one errors in the oral 
list and six more in the written. The oral list is substantially the 
same as the Boise. Two or three items of the Boise list — vul- 
garisms, provincialisms, incorrect idioms, etc. — are omitted and 
the others subdivided into twenty-one heads. In addition to these 
there are the six other kinds of errors that were observed in the 
writing of the same pupils. Three of these are for punctuation, 
and the other three for sentence structures. 
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The extension of these Kansas City observations made by Miss 
Betz and Miss Marshall finds no new material, I believe. Their 
contribution consists in a logical organization of the kinds of errors 
so as to make the list the foundation for teaching a grammar based 
on errors. 

All of this is very valuable work. It is a kind of pioneering that 
must be done by somebody before the full fruits of a new and big 
idea can be matured. But it does not go the whole length. Tucked 
away in Dean Charters' list is a series of observations that at first 
glance seem insignificant, but which upon closer examination seem 
to me, at least, to be by far the most important items in the whole 
twenty-seven. These items are: 

22. Failure to put a period at the end of a statement: 

Total number of times 3,600 

25. Omission of subject: 

Total number of times 313 

26. Omission of predicate: 

Total number of times 297 

27. Confusion of dependent and independent clauses: 

Total number of times i,°95 

If item 22 is just children's carelessness about periods, it is not 
at all serious. But if it occurs in a construction like this: "Fred's 
cousin came on the six o'clock train, this was a great surprise to 
him," it is an indication of failure to recognize a logically complete 
sentence. 

Items 25 and 26 may indicate carelessness, or an entire lack of 
feeling for the necessity of having a clearly understood or expressed 
subject and predicate as the groundwork for any sentence. 

Item 27 almost surely means both lack of "sentence-sense" 
and the prevalence of that deadly monotonous "run-on" arrange- 
ment of simple sentences that makes a speaker's statements one 
just as good as the other from morning till night, without shading 
and without the subordinations and co-ordinations that make 
speech interesting, varied, and exactly expressive. 

It is just here that the functional method parts company with 
grammar based on errors. If in a sixth grade there were nothing 
more to do than to correct twenty-seven faulty constructions, then 
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teaching would be paradise enow. All one would have to do would 
be to catalogue the six or seven errors that practically all the pupils 
in the grade make in common and then determine what each pupil's 
individual list is. Having distributed the twenty-seven thus, you 
would proceed to substitute new habits for old — eight or ten for 
each pupil. 

These two methods travel the same road, and they work in the 
same way for a time. There must be in any method of teaching 
grammar a certain amount, by no means insignificant, of corrective 
instruction. But there must be also a great deal of constructive 
teaching. The first method seeks to discover what the children's 
errors are in the use of the forms of the parts of speech, and to sub- 
stitute correct forms in the place of incorrect ones. This is very 
laudable so far as it goes. 

The functional method goes to this length with grammar based 
on errors. There they part company. Keeping always in touch 
with its declaration of purpose — it is the business of grammar to 
give a child the means to guide himself in his speech and writing — 
the functional method makes more of those matters that reflect 
thinking, such as correct sentence structure, methods of subordi- 
nation, and the substitution of clearness and force for hazy and 
confused and indirect thinking. 

Grammar based on errors catalogues the formal errors and tries 
to eradicate them. Functional grammar does the same. And then 
it goes on to direct the child in the methods at his command to con- 
struct sentences, to throw up one part of a thought into a position 
of first importance and to submerge other phases of the thought, 
each into its relative subordinate position, and to manipulate 
language. Both are intelligently corrective. The latter is cor- 
rective and constructive — first teaching a child to think clearly 
and then supplying the deficiencies apparent in his machinery of 
expression. 

Thus the staples of grammar and composition are seen to depend 
very greatly upon the method to be followed. If our grammar is 
to be merely corrective, we should need to regard only those phases 
of grammar which serve to correct common errors, or those which 
are presupposed by the rules which we use in generalizing our 
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corrective admonitions. A child says, "The teacher asked I and 
Alice." Politeness, not grammar, requires a change of order. The 
transitive verb in the active voice requires an object. "Me" is 
the object form of the first personal pronoun. Now we have 
made it necessary to teach personal pronouns, the case forms, and 
the transitive verb and its object. In a similar way we should 
discover an extended list of staples of grammar, the need for which 
would become apparent as soon as we begin to take stock of the 
errors to be corrected and the means at our command to make the 
corrections and to show the reasons for the changes. 

In addition to this the functional method will require construct- 
ive composition, both oral and written. The subjects for the 
composition will be whatever topics call up for the child an unforced 
interest or possibly even a spontaneous enthusiasm. While reading 
his composition or speaking upon his enthusiasms the pupil would 
need to be watched and directed so as to be helped in making his 
thought clear and in arranging his ideas with due regard to propor- 
tion. The teacher would soon find that in these matters of sentence 
arrangement, use of idioms, means of subordination, and so on, 
his task would not be formless and beyond the possibility of an 
ordered arrangement. Just as he is able to catalogue the formal 
errors in the use of the parts of speech, he would find himself listing 
the constructive, essential things to be done for his pupils in these 
matters of thought-production which seem to me to be the significant 
matters in the teaching of grammar. 

For the teacher in the early grades before written composition 
begins, the problem will be merely directive and corrective. She 
will be employed in getting her children to think and to express 
their thoughts correctly and clearly. She will not expect the sub- 
ordinate clause, nor will she try to teach its use. She will remember 
that children think straight, simple thoughts, and she will be con- 
tent if these are spoken correctly. If she is alive and interested, 
she will know what errors are common to all her flock and what 
each child's personal list is. 

At first thought you might assume that there would be no staples 
of grammar and composition for the fourth grade if the third-grade 
teacher had done her duty. There will be, however, with the increas- 
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ing complexity of the child's ideas a complexity which increases 
with the years. New matters come up. These must be listed and 
taken care of . "Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof." The 
teacher in any grade must follow a program which is in the main 
like that for any other grade — listing the speech faults of each pupil 
and then systematically proceeding to eradicate them by substitut- 
ing correct habits. Since the problem is in detail different from 
grade to grade, it would seem that expert teachers are going to be 
required in every grade and that no textbooks could be devised 
which could by any possibility be of any assistance to the teacher. 
I do not think so. I am convinced that for many years to come, 
perhaps forever, the majority of our teachers will need to be directed 
by textbooks. 

It is not easy to predict what the textbooks for the lower grades 
will be, but I am convinced that they will have to abandon the ideas 
of completeness and logical arrangement. They must meet the 
need as it exists, not as someone thinks it is or ought to be. These 
actual conditions must be determined by examination — not general 
surveys, but specific observations, local and individual. The 
pattern for these examinations must be set by experts. I am 
convinced of this by the kinds of corrections I constantly hear 
grade teachers making. Most of them have a few pet aversions. 
These they very much overemphasize to the neglect of others 
vastly more important. 

Even we who pose as specialists in English and in educational 
theory have not done much better. We have thus far merely 
observed errors of the same general nature, and extended the list 
to about thirty. We see what we look for. We can't see errors 
that we still use ourselves in writing and speaking. If we use 
"like" as a conjunction, we do not recognize it when we see or hear 
it. If we use the awkward "as" clause as a means of causal sub- 
ordination, it does not shock us into consciousness when a pupil 
uses it. When we start out to observe what our pupils say or write, 
we are disposed to take a ready-made list and check against it. 

While the new textbooks must be made for the pupils' daily 
needs, they must also be a guide to the teacher. They must show 
her how to take verbatim all that a child says for a given length of 
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time, using a kind of shorthand that is accurately representative of 
what the child says. They must show her how to read this and 
the spontaneous written work of the child; how to recognize all 
the errors; and how to conduct the campaign against the errors — 
both formal and essential — and to substitute new and better habits 
for the old. 

And now the conclusion. I have said that the textbooks for 
the language lessons in the lower grades could not be a complete 
and logical arrangement of the facts of English grammar. Such 
an arrangement is for the maturer student, for reference like a 
dictionary. The elementary books should help the teacher in her 
task of erasing the bad-language habit and writing in the good. 
The logical order for those lessons will be whatever order the errors 
occur in — a matter not yet determined. Perhaps every pupil in 
this irregular method of procedure will cover all the facts of gram- 
mar in the first six years. But I believe there should be a time in 
the seventh or eighth grade or both when the facts of the parts of 
speech and of sentence structure should be systematically arranged 
and taught so as to familiarize the pupil with all the workable 
mechanics of his mother-tongue before he leaves school. 

But even then there is no place for grammar facts that do not 
function. I would teach only those parts that are likely to be use- 
ful for present and later reference. Classifications, no matter how 
true or how interesting to adult students of language, should be 
omitted unless they function as guides to speech and writing for the 
young person. For example, I would teach the capitalization of 
proper names without teaching common and proper nouns. I 
would teach the possessives of nouns as spelling, and omit case 
altogether. I would say nothing of the gender of nouns except 
in the few cases where nouns are distinctly masculine or feminine. 
I would have little to say about the mode of verbs. These citations 
will serve to show the manner of pruning which the grammar of the 
parts of speech would be obliged to undergo. There would be but 
little of the imaginary inflections left, but that part would be useful. 

Now I should have ample drill in building type-sentences, and 
in the practice of their use for specific expression. There should 
be a simple form of sentence analysis, even that shorthand form of 
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written analysis commonly called diagrams. This analysis should 
recognize: the subject, the predicate, the predicate complement, 
and the modifiers of the three— modifiers in the form of words, 
phrases, and clauses. That is a simple program, but it is all except 
the drill. Everything should be kept simple and reasonable. But 
then, with these sentence elements simple and reasonable, there 
should be an incessant drill both in sentence construction and in 
sentence analysis until the children feel comfortably certain of the 
correctness of their speech and writing, and thoroughly at ease in 
using the English language. Speed the day! 

Below the seventh grade whatever textbooks are made to assist 
pupils and teachers in the study of language by the functional 
method may be called language lessons; but this summarizing 
book will be a functional grammar, or following the analogy of the 
many "Little Theaters" it might properly be called a "Little 
Grammar." 

When grammar was banished from its happy home and became 
a wanderer, it went out a very important volume of three or four 
hundred pages. But as it comes back and gently asks to be ad- 
mitted once more as a hired servant in its old home, it comes 
stripped of its old-time nonsense. With all its tools (exercise, 
drills, sentences for analysis, directions for sentence building, etc.) 
it will be but a modest volume of a hundred pages or so; about 
enough for a leisurely half-year's work in a seventh grade — work 
that might be repeated in the eighth grade in a period of ten or 
twelve weeks, for the sake of making a deeper impression. Surely 
when such a useful and humble suppliant comes knocking for admis- 
sion not even the colossal and impressive General Education 
Board could have the heart to deny it a place, say, as valet to folk- 
dancing or tatting. 

It's easier to bang off a blunderbuss, and that species of fire- 
arm makes a bigger noise; but while requiring ten times more skill, 
the silent high-power rifle brings down the game and costs much 
less to fire. 



